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IE  PORT  OF  A  RECONNAISSANCE  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST 
,  PROVINCES  AND  INDIAN  TERRITORIES  OF  THE 
f  DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  AND  N A.RRAT [VE  OF  JOURNEY 
ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  THROUGH  CANADIAN  TER- 
!  RITORY  TO  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  VANCOUVER 
ISLAND. 

/Communicated  by  Colonel  Robertsox-Ross,  Commanding*  tlie  Militia 
of  Canada  and  Adjutant- General  of  Militia  in  1872. 

Chapter  I. 


Ox  tbe  termination  of  tlie  annual  training  of  the  Militia  in  the  Pro- 

I  vinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  I  proceeded  from  Ottawa  in  the  first 
instance,  via  Lake  Superior  and  the  “  Dawson  Route  ”  to  Manitoba,  and 
in  accordance  with  instructions,  subsequently  crossed  the  Continent 
through  Canadian  territory  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Vancouver  Island, 
travelling  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  Fort  Garry  on  horseback. 

Leaving  Collingwood  on  the  16th  July,  in  the  steamboat  for  Thunder 
Bay  (Lake  Superior),  the  vessel  reached  her  destination  eai’ly  in  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,  stopping  en  route  at  the  settlements  of  Owen 
Sound,  Leith,  and  Killarney,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  at 
Gargantua  Bay,  Michipicoton  Island,  and  Neepigon,  on  Lake  Superior. 
Neepigon  Bay  is  a  good  and  safe  harbour,  and  the  place  itself  is  pro¬ 
bably  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
^  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  On  arrival  at  Prince  Arthur’s  Landing, 

I I  found  that  a  considerable  and  apparently  thriving  settlement  had 
already  sprung  up  at  that  place.  The  population  now  numbers  about 
500 ;  many  good  houses  have  been  erected,  and  municipal  government 

jjthas  been  established.  Thunder  Bay  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest 
jyharbours  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  surrounding 
Sscenery  is  very  beautiful.  For  want  of  a  proper  wharf,  considerable 
tfinconvenience  is  experienced,  but  as  the  one  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  completed  shortly,  the  landing  facilities  will  then  be  greatly 
improved  and  be  all  that  is  likely  to  be  required  for  some  time  to  come 
Owing  to  the  great  mineral  resources  and  the  valuable  silver  and  copper 
mines  which  exist  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  excellence  of  its 
^  harbour,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  a  wealthy  and  important 
e  'settlement  will  ere  long  be  established  at  Thunder  Bay. 

From  Prince  Arthur’s  Landing  I  proceeded  on  the  22nd  July,  by 
1  vaggon  in  one  day,  to  Lake  Shebandowan,  a  distance  of  about  45 
.  niles,  by  what  may  now  be  fairly  considered  a  good  road.  All  the 
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stream^  have  been  bridged,  and  a  very  substantial  structure  is  erected 
across  tbe  hlatawan.  When  tbis  road  shall  have  been  gravelled 
throughout  its  entire  length,  which  will  probably  be  effected  this 
summer,  it  will  be  as  good  a  one  as  can  be  desired.  The  country 
through  which  the  road  passes  from  Late  Superior  to  Shebandowan  is 
well  wooded  and  much  better  suited  for  settlement  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Although  the  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Prince  Arthur’s  Landing  is  somewhat  sandy,  the  greater  part  of  the 
■untry  passed  through  is  perfectly  well  suited  for  farming  and  agri¬ 
culture.  At  the  hi  at  a  wan  Paver,  farming  operations  had  commenced; 
verv  fine  timothy  hay  had  already  been  raised  at  that  place,  and  the 
v  jgetables  and  cereals  which  had  been  but  a  short  time 

before  planted  gave  excellent  promise. 

Prom  Lake  Shebandowan  I  proceeded  by  canoe  to  the  north-west 
•  -  ]  Lak  g  ,  f  the  Woods  in  seven  days,  a  distance  of  310  miles, 
through  the  chain  of  inland  waters  known  as  the  “Lawson  Route,” 

■  p  ...  0f  the  way  by  tug  steamers.  Considerable  progress  has 
.  ■  np  and  improving  this  line  of  communication 

.  ..  -  .  dominion  to  the  vast  and  important  territories  of  the 

.all  am  satisfied  that  if  greater  means  could  have  been 
■  the  disposal  of  Mr.  S.  L  Lawson,  much  greater  progress 
t  V  rds  completing  the  work  would  liave  been  made  by  that  ^ 
The  portages  have  been  .greatly  improved.  1  here  were 

•  n  hi  a  already  been  lanndie^  a  ^  .^tended  for  Rainy 

“he  W^ds,  the  other  for  Rainy  Lake.  Addi- 

A ifihfnaaewA,  When  to 

is  ■  '■  cte  1  there  will  be  steam  |  g  ■  t  Manitoba  through 

•  j  fr0S  hfiCSy  fi  four  or  five  days,  and 

;  ;■■« 

-  1  of  troops,  during  ,  <?  ^15  soldiers  with  two 

^Oct  ^^“^ZmCoSngwood.inOnhao 

■  *  '  'Te?h0TWince  of  Manitoba;  and  by  next  snmmerl 

.  v  n  h  tv.  in  the  i  lOimce  /Kffirultv in  conveying,  u  re 

r  th  l  would  rr''1pChmvv°afCell  as  iufahry,  in  considerable 
i  Uvtli  rivalry  and  artillery, 

.  '  •  Y  the  -  Dawson  Route.  ,  ana  Rainy  River  is 
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sustaining  settlements  could  be  readily  established  there  with  advan¬ 
tage.  From  most  careful  enquiries  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
Indians  occupying  the  country  along  the  line  of  the  “  Dawson  Route,”  . 
and  who  belong  to  the  Ojibbeway  tribe,  does  not  exceed  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  4,000,  of  whom  it  is  believed  about  800  are  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Although  among  these  Indians  there  may  be  some 
restless  characters,  they  are  considered  good  Indians  on  the  whole,  and 
if  kindly  but  firmly  treated,  they  are  not  likely  to  cause  any  interrup¬ 
tion  along  this  route,  or  offer  opposition  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  country. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  Ojibbeway  tribe,  were  apprehensive  of 
an  attack  from  the  Sioux,  their  hereditary  enemies,  dwelling  west  of 
the  Red  River,  on  the  American  side  of  the  international  boundary 
line.  With  a  view  therefore  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country, 
supporting  our  Indian  Commissioner  when  engaged  in  making  treaties, 
and  for  the  protection  of  settlers,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  encamp  a  detachment  of  about  100  soldiers  during  the 
summer  months  at  Fort  Francis.  This  force  could  be  taken  from  the 
Militia  now  on  duty  at  Fort  Garry,  returning  to  that  station  for  the 
winter  months.  To  send  an  Indian  Commissioner  unaccompanied  by 
a  military  force  to  make  a  treaty  with  this  tribe  last  summer  proved  a 
failure.  I  would  further  suggest  that  the  employes  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  stationed  along  the  line  of  the  “  Dawson  Route,”  who 
will  this  summer  number  about  400  men,  should  be  organized  into  a 
naval  brigade,  to  be  armed  and  equipped  by  the  Militia  Department, 
and  that  the  offer  to  raise  two  volunteer  companies  of  Militia  at  Prince 
Arthur’s  Landing,  Thunder  Ba^,  be  accepted.  The  existence  of  such 
a  material  power  along  the  line  would,  I  feel  sure,  prove  of  the  greatest 
importance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  passage  of  troops  for  the  last 
three  years  proceeding  to  and  from  Fort  Garry  in  support  of  the  civil 
power,  on  missions  of  peace,  has  already  been  attended  with  the  best 
results. 

From  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  I  drove  to  Fort 
Garry,  in  Manitoba,  in  a  waggon  with  two  horses,  a  distance  of  95 
miles  in  a  day  and  a  half,  the  journey  from  Prince  Arthur’s  Landing 
thus  occupying  nine  and  a  half  days.  The  road  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  Oak  Point,  where  the  prairie  commences,  is  now  as  good  a 
one  as  can  be  found  in  almost  any  country  part  of  the  provinces  3  i 
Ontario  and  Quebec ;  and  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  the  ordinary  carts  and  waggons  of  the  country,  and  almost 
any  kind  of  light  carriage  or  vehicle,  can  be  driven  without  difficulty 
during  the  summer  season,  for  1,300  or  1,400  miles  across  the  great 
prairies  of  the  north-west,  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
countries  in  the  world,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Chapter  II. 

Inspections  in  Manitoba. 

Arriving  at  Upper  Fort  Garry  on  the  31st  July,  I  inspected  the 
military  force  on  duty  there  the  following  day,  and  the  detachments 
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stationed  at  the  Lower  Fort  and  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company's  post 
near  Pembina,  subsequently. 

The  military  force  authorised  at  present  to  be  maintained  on  duty  in 
Manitoba  consists  of  three  hundred  infantry  formed  into  a  provisional 
\  ,ur  company  battalion  under  the  command  of  a  Major,  and  an  artillery 
detachment  of  one  Officer  and  25  gunners  ;  but  at  the  time  of  my 
inspection,  the  force  was  considerably  below  its  stiength,  and  di\ided 

as  follows: — 

At  Upper  Fort  Carry .  181  (all  ranks) 

At  Lower  ,,  . .  » 

At  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 

post  near  Pembina .  42  ,, 

Total .  243  ,, 

•  The  decrease  in  the  strength  authorised  which  then  existed,  resulted 
from  the  discharge  of  time-expired  men,  but  a  considerable  detachment 
was  despatched  to  Fort  Garry  from  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
One  bee  in  October  last,  to  complete  the  authorised  strength. 

1  am  happy  to  report  that  on  inspecting  the  infantry  battalion,  I 
found  it  to  be  in  as  satisfactory  a  condition  with  regard  to  drill  and 
discipline,  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  considering  the  very  short 
periods  allowed  for  the  enlistment  of  the  men,  and  the  Officers’  uncer¬ 
tain  tenure  of  office.  The  companies  stationed  at  Upper  Fort  Garry 
were  encamped  at  the  time  of  inspection  on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine, 
about  one  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Red  River ;  the  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and  good  order  of  this  camp,  which  was  occupied  during  the 
whole  summer,  reflected  much  credit  on  Major  and  Brevet- Lieu tenant- 
"olonel  Irvine,  the  Officer  commanding  the  battalion.  On  inspecting 
the  detachment  at  Pembina  I  found  that  there  was  insufficient  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  small  trading  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at 
that  place  for  the  number  of  men  there  stationed.  In  view  of  this 
Urt  therefore,  and  the  desirability  at  the  time  of  strengthening  the 
o;  ce  at  Upper  Fort  Garry,  with  the  entire  concuvrence  of  the  Lieut. - 
1  •  vernor  of  the  province,  I  directed  the  strength  of  the  detachment  at 
Pembina  to  be  reduced  to  1  sergeant,  1  corporal,  and  12  men;  and 
there  being  no  necessity  for  keeping  any  detachment  at  Lower  Fort 
Gurry,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lieut.- Governor,  I  directed  the 
■' -urn  of  the  party  there  stationed,  to  the  Upper  Fort.  The  battalion 
;  -  now  concentrated  in  the  Upper  Fort,  and  as  the  majority  of  the 
m'  n  !iavt‘  been  recently  enlisted  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three  years,  it 
may  be  expected  that  before  long  the  corps  will  attain  to  a  higher 
degree  of  military  discipline  and  training.  The  respectability  of 
character  and  good  conduct  as  men  exhibited  by  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  corps  during  the  last  twelvemonths,  lias  been 
<  mpieuous.  1  he  soldier-like  bearing  and  discipline  displayed  by  the 
battalion  on  a  recent  occasion  when  called  out  in  aid  of  the  civil  power 
to  quo. I  a  not  at  the  time  of  the  elections, proved  it  to  he  a  corps  upon 
wmch  the  Government  and  the  country  can  rely.  The  artillery  detaeh- 
meilt  Mas  seut  Fort  Garry  subsequent  to  my  inspection.  With 
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regard  to  the  barrack  accommodation  provided  for  the  battalion  in  tho 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  trading  post,  known  as  the  Upper  Fort 
Garry,  I  found  it  to  be  very  inadequate,  unsuitable,  and  general! v 
unfit  for  permanent  military  occupation.  The  store  buildings  used  as 
barracks  for  the  men  required  a  considerable  amount  of  repair  to  make 
them  fit  for  occupation  in  winter.  They  consist  of  wooden  sheds,  some 
of  them  mere  shells.  The  building  used  as  tho  Officers’  quarters, 
which  originally  was  an  excellent  one,  is  now  very  old  and  decayed. 
A  very  considerable  amount  of  repair  is  required  in  it — the  roof  should 
be  entirely  new  shingled,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
building  will  stand  such  repairs.  The  storage  room  required  for 
military  stores  is  very  inadequate  and  unfit  for  keeping  such  stores 
with  safety;  and  they  are  in  eight  different  buildings,  one  good  store¬ 
house  being  all  that  is  required.  The  armoury  in  which  the  spare  rifles 
and  arms  are  kept,  is  very  damp.  A  powder  magazine  is  required  ; 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  magazine  is  generally  well  filled  with 
their  own  powder,  and  is,  moreover,  very  damp.  While  making  this 
report  on  the  state  of  the  barrack  accommodation  at  Fort  Garry,  it  is 
but  due  to  the  Hon.  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  to  state  that  every 
assistance  and  facility  in  providing  for  the  want  of  the  troops  lias  been 
afforded  by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  great  trading  Companv, 
as  far  as  circumstances  and  their  own  requirements  would  admit,  in 
very  many  instances  they  have  placed  themselves  and  their  emplanes 
at  no  inconsiderable  personal  inconvenience,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  troops,  meet  the  wishes  of  Government,  and  the  emergencies  of  the 
case. 

For  the  last  three  years,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  maintain  a 
military  force  in  Fort  Garry  where  only  temporary  accommodation,  as 
a  sort  of  makeshift,  can  be  provided.  The  men  suffer  much  during 
the  severe  weather  in  winter  from  want  of  proper  shelter  and  accom¬ 
modation,  it  is  difficult  moreover  to  maintain  good  order  and  discipline 
among  a  body  of  soldiers  when  mixed  up  with  civil  employes  in  a 
Hudson’s  Bay  trading  post,  and  the  arrangement  altogether,  except  as 
a  temporary  measure,  is  very  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory.  Under 
these  circumstances,  provided  it  be  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
Government,  I  would  respectfully  urge  that  no  further  time  be  lost  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  supply  the  military  force  required,  with 
proper  barrack  accommodation.  On  enquiring  of  the  men  if  they  had 
any  complaints  to  submit  relative  to  their  pay,  rations,  Ac.,  and  general 
treatment,  in  accordance  with  my  duty,  they  expressed  themselves  as 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  rates  of  pay,  scale  of  rations,  and  treat¬ 
ment  by  their  Officers,  but  invariably  in  the  most  respectful  manner 
complained  of  the  wretched  barrack  accommodation.  1  feel  bound  to 
say  that  their  complaints  on  this  head  were  just,  and  to  state  that  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  meet  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  men  on  this 
point.  At  no  great  expense,  and  with  very  little  trouble,  suitable  log 
huts  can  be  erected  on  advantageous  ground,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  carried  out  by  the  men  themselves.  1  his  arrangement 
would,  I  believe,  eventually  be  found  the  most  economical  one  for  the 
country,  if  it  be  the  intention  to  keep  a  military  torco  in  Manitoba, 
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an.  it  certainly  is  .  ^  (ho  amount  of  money  spent  on  repair, 

and  well  are cl  tic  ]  •  •  •  onos  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay 

ing  old  buildings  an.  con/  defray  the  cost  of  providing 

Company’s  post  would  We infficed  i lo^de  J  ^  ^  S 

proper  barrack  actmninoi  .  ”;f  ;t  p,e  the  intention  of  Govern. 

Fort  Garry.  I  would  further  wrge,  ^  ^  ^  onc 

r'"l  "\  menlnofa’themproVmional  battalion  be  supplied  with  horses 
and  equipped  as  mo, nJd  riflemen  ;th^t  anaddition  of  1  officer  and  25 


form  a  small  but  effective  field  brigade,  and  its  military  power  he 

g” wlfl.’re.mrd" to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  any  military  force  at 
Fort  Garry,  no  doubt  whatever  exists  in  my  mind  as  to  the  propriety 
Of  doing  so  in  view  of  the  presence  of  many  bands  of  Indians  con- 
s  derin°  the  primitive  state  of  society  ,n  the  province  the  strong 
political  party-feeling  which  exists,  and  the  fact  that  on  both  sides  of 
the  international  boundary  line,  restless  and  reckless  characters  among 
both  white  men  and  Indians  abound.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  desirable 
to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  police  constables  m  the  province  under 
the  civil  power,  some  of  whom  should  he  mounted,  hut  I  feel  satis  ed 
that  the  great  security  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  the 
peace  of  the  north-west  territories,  under  the  changing  state  ot  attairs, 
will  for  some  years  he  found  to  lie  in  the  existence  and.  presence  ot  a 
disciplined  military  body,  under  its  own  military  rules,  m  addition  o, 
but  distinct  from,  any  civil  force  which  it  may  be  thought  proper  to 
establish.  Whatever  feeling  may  he  entertained  towards  policemen, 
animosity  is  rarely,  if  ever,  felt  towards  disciplined  soldiers  wearing 
Her  Majesty’s  uniform,  in  any  portion  of  tlie  British  Empire.  In  t  e 
event  of  serious  disturbance,  a  police  force  acting  alone,  and  unsup¬ 
ported  hy  a  disciplined  military  body,  would  probably  he  overpowered 
in  a  province  of  mixed  races,  where  every  man  is  armed,  while  to 
maintain  a  military  without  any  civil  force  is  not  desirable..  I  believe 
that  a  small  number  of  constables  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  oulei 
in  the  province,  provided  the  military  force  is  maintained  ;  hut  that,  in 
the  event  of  serious  disturbance,  a  large  police  force  would  he  unable 
to  do  so,  should  the  military  he  withdrawn,  and  I  consider  the  presence 
of  a  military  force  in  the  north-west  territories  for  some  years  to  come 
as  indispensable  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  settlement. 

During  my  inspection  in  the  north-west,  I  ascertained  that  some 
prejudice  existed  amongst  the  Indians  against  the  colour  of  the  uniform 
worn  by  the  men  of  the  provisional  battalion.  Many  of  them  had  said, 
“  Who  are  those  soldiers  at  Bed  River  wearing  dark  clothes?  .  Om 
“  old  brothers  who  formerly  lived  there” — meaning  Her  Majesty  s  oth 
regiment — “wore  red  coats,”  adding,  “we  know  that  the  soldiers  ot 
“  onr  great  mother  wear  red  coats,  and  are  our  friends.”  M  itli  the 
view,  therefore,  of  reassuring  the  Indian  mind,  and  for  other  reasons, 
1  recommended  a  change  of  uniform  :  this  has  been  carried  out ;  the 
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Militia  on  duty  at  Manitoba  now  wear  red  coats,  and  the  matter,  appa¬ 
rently  small  in  itself,  will  probably  prove  of  great  value  and  importance 
hereafter. 

On  the  8th  of  August  I  inspected  the  Winnipeg  Field  Battery,  a 
militia  artillery  corps,  recently  organized,  and  composed  of  citizens 
resident  in  the  town  of  Winnipeg.  This  battery  is  under  the  command 
of  Major  Kennedy,  a  very  zealous  Officer,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
armed.  On  the  occasion  of  inspection,  the  corps  took  part  in  a  iield 
day,  brigaded  with  the  provisional  battalion.  The  battery  was  armed 
for  the  day  with  some  light  field  guns  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  kindly  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Hon.  Donald 
Smith,  M.P.,  chief  factor.  As  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  battery  should  be  armed  with  four  of  the 
horse  artillery  held  guns  recently  obtained  from  England,  and  supplied 
with  the  necessary  harness  and  artillery  stores. 

The  Militia  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  is  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Osborne  Smith,  C.M.G.,  Deputy  Adjutant- General, 
who  reports  that  in  the  month  of  May,  126  men  of  the  provisional  bat¬ 
talion  will  probably  obtain  their  discharge  on  completion  of  service. 
That  number  of  men  should,  therefore,  be  sent  to  Fort  Garry  by  the 
Dawson  route  so  soon  as  the  navigation  opens,  to  maintain  the  force  at 
its  authorised  strength  ;  and  one  Officer  and  twenty- five  gunners  should 
be  despatched  in  addition,  to  render  the  artillery  detachment  more 
effective. 

Chapter  III. 

From  Fort  Garry  to  the  RocJcy  Mountain  House. 

Having  concluded  the  inspection  of  the  Militia  in  Manitoba,  accom¬ 
panied  by  my  son,  a  youth  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  travelling 
companion,  1  left  Fort  Garry  on  the  10th  of  August  for  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  British  Columbia,  with  one  guide  only,  and  an  Indian 
lad  of  the  Salteux  tribe,  to  cross  the  continent  through  Dominion 
territory  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  provided 
ten  horses,  two  Red  River  carts,  and  a  suitable  equipment  for  the  party, 
and  undertook  to  supply  any  guides,  horses,  and  provisions  required  en 
route ,  from  the  different  posts  in  the  Swan  River  and  Saskatchewan 
districts  as  far  as  Fort  Edmonton  or  the  Rocky  Mountain  House ;  but 
beyond  these  posts  they  could  not  guarantee  further  progress,  nor  a 
safe  passage  through  the  country  of  the  Blackfoet  Indians,  should  cir¬ 
cumstances  require  the  adoption  of  that  route.  Every  possible  assist¬ 
ance,  however,  was  afforded  me  by  the  Hon.  Donald  Smith,  M.P.,  and 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Company  at  the  various  posts  visited, 
and  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  them,  not  only  for  many  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality,  but  for  much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
Indian  tribes. 

At  the  time  of  departure  from  Fort  Garry,  some  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  so  small  a  party  travelling  without  a  guard 
through  the  Indian  territory,  and  especially  through  the  country  of  the 
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Black  feet  tribe,  if  found  necessary  to  do  so;  and  I  have  to  thank  the 
Government  very  much  for  the  authority  conveyed  by  your  telegram 
to  Fort  Garry,  to  take  with  me,  if  desired,  a  personal  escort  of  six 
soldiers  from  the  battalion  on  duty  in  Manitoba.  On  full  consideration, 
however,  and  with  the  advice  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  I  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  do  so.  A  military  escort  of  only  six  men  would 
l>e  inadequate  to  afford  protection  in  ease  of  any  real  danger  from  the 
Prairie  Indians,  and  might  possibly  invite  attack.  Considerable  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  moreover,  would  have  been  entailed  for  their  transport 
and  subsistence. 

Proceeding  from  Fort  Garry  through  the  Swan  River  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  districts,  via  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  posts  of  Forts 
Ellice.  Carlton,  Pitt,  Victoria,  and  Edmonton,  I  arrived  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  House — about  1,200  miles  distant  from  Fort  Garry — in  31 
days,  of  which  25  days  only  were  occupied  in  actual  travel.  The 
prairie  road  or  cart  trail,  extending  the  whole  way  from  Fort  Garry  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  and  which  has  been  used  for  many  years 
by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  was  at  that  season  of  the  year  in 
excellent  order.  Many  of  the  streams  have  been  roughly  bridged  by 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  servants;  and  except  at  the  crossing  of 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River,  where  we  lost  a  whole  day  from  the 
necessity  of  swimming  our  horses  across,  and  repairing  a  damaged  scow 
°n  which  to  convey  over  the  carts  and  baggage,  we  met  with  very  little 
difficulty  or  trouble  at  any  time.  For  great  distances  the  road  led  over 
prairie  ground  almost  as  level  as  a  race  course.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  bridge  the  Little  Saskatchewan  River,  Birdtail  Creek,  and  Snake 
(  reek,  between  Fort  Garry  and  Fort  Ellice,  and  to  improve  the  descent 
t<»  and  ascent  from  the  Assiniboine  River  at  Fort  Ellice,  as  owing  to 
the  steepness  oi  the  road  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pass  at  this  point 
during  rainy  "weather  with  loaded  carts.  In  addition  to  this,  some  re¬ 
pairs  and  improvements  are  desirable  on  the  road  between  Forts  Pitt, 
\  ictoria,  and  Edmonton,  and  across  one  or  two  swamps  near  the  Rocky 
Mountain  House;  but  on  the  whole  a  very  trifling  amount  of  labour  is 
all  that  is  at  present  required. 

On  the  journey  from  Fort  Carlton  to  Edmonton,  a  distance  of 
H'hveen  oOU  and  400  miles,  we  were  accompanied  by  the  wife  of  our 
gun  c  (an  employe  oi  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company),  who  with  her  three 
wuiiig  children  travelled  in  a  light  four-wheeled  canvas- covered 
waggon,  driving  the  vehicle  herself  nearly  the  whole  way. 

Flem- 
Fort 

him  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  “  Tete  Jaune  Pass;”  on  arrival 
’!  J<  nionton  ion  ever,  I  tound  that  he  had  quitted  that  point  seven 
(■  ?  S  1  nr.1  a  1  ‘  110  eflbdes  could  be  obtained  at  Edmonton  either 

/i'1  ,  1  -A  ’  aun®  or  an7  other  pass,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to 

He  Rocky  Mountain  House,  a  trading  post  for  the  Blackfeet  Indians, 
v  a"o  ,l  ,nl!  s°,  Jiailes  south-west  from  Edmonton,  in  sight  of,  and 
U1  - "  1X1  mi  es  distant  from,  the  first  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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Between  Fort  Garry  and  Fort  Ellice,  a  distance  of  230  miles,  the 
country  is  diversified  and  undulating,  generally  speaking  very  good  and 
fertile.  In  some  parts  alkali  lakes  are  occasionally  met  with.  The 
open  expanses  of  prairie  are  relieved  with  numerous  clumps  or  patches 
ot  wood,  termed  “  bluffs.”  There  is  plenty  of  wood  suitable  for  fuel, 
or  lor  sheltering  stock.  The  wood  consists  of  spruce,  willows,  birch, 
and  poplar,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
oak.  The  land  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine,  for 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  before  its  junction  with  the  Red  River,  is  of 
great  richness  and  fertility.  Between  the  western  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Manitoba  and  Fort  Ellice,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bine  Creek,  the  Little  Saskatchewan  River,  Shoal  Lake,  Birdtail 
Creek,  and  Snake  Creek,  is  well  suited  for  settlement  and  farming 
purposes,  more  particularly  for  the  raising  of  stock  ;  but  1  do  not  think 
the  soil,  generally  speaking,  so  well  suited  for  wheat  crops  as  along  tin* 
lower  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Reel  River.  Fort 
Ellice  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  (ju’appello 
with  the  Assiniboine  River,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  stream. 
It  is  well  placed  in  a  military  point  of  view,  being  built  on  a  plateau 
at  the  top  of  a  high,  steep,  and  thickly  wooded  bank,  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  river.  The  river  is  here  about  sixty  yards  in 
breadth  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  The  banks  are  thickly 
wooded.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  erected  a  bridge  across 
the  river.  The  valley  of  the  Assiniboine  is  depressed  about  250  feet 
below  the  Frairie  level,  and  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  country  around  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Ellice  is  well 
wooded  and  suitable  for  settlement.  The  wood  consists  chiefly  of 
poplar  of  no  great  size,  and  there  is  some  oak.  The  Fort  itself  merely 
consists  of  some  wooden  houses,  built  of  poplar,  and  surrounded  by  a 
stockade,  but  it  might  easily  be  made  very  defensible,  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  fifty  soldiers  in  addition  to  the  present  occupants,  readily 
created. 

The  Assiniboine  River  is  navigable  for  good-sized  boats  all  the  way 
from  Fort  Garry  to  Fort  Ellice,  and  I  believe  much  further.  In  spring, 
no  great  difficulty  would  probably  be  experienced  in  navigating  the- 
river  with  a  stern-wheel  steamer  of  light  draught  the  whole  way  from 
Fort  Garry  to  Fort  Ellice.  Between  Fort  Ellice  and  Fort  Carlton,  on 
the  North  Saskatchewan,  lies  a  great  extent  of  country — more  than 
three  hundred  miles.  Throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  road 
followed,  alkali  lakes  are  prevalent,  and  for  several  days  1  found  no 
good  water. 

Upon  the  whole  I  do  not  consider  the  country  between  Fort  Ellice- 

and  the  Touchwood  Hills,  which  are  about  midway  between  Fort  Ellice 

* 

and  Carlton,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Touchwood  Hills  for  two  or 
three  days’  journey  towards  the  north-west,  so  well  adapted  for  settle¬ 
ment  as  the  province  of  Manitoba,  and  the  country  between  it  and 
Fort  Ellice.  From  that  part  of  the  country,  however,  where  the 
“  Round  Hill  ”  (a  conspicuous  object  about  two  days’  journey  south  of 
Fort  Carlton)  is  situated,  to  North  Saskatchewan  River,  and  from 
thence  for  several  hundreds  of  miles  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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ihc  value  nml  fertility  of  the  country  for  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
purposes  has  certainly  not  heen  exag'geiatcd  in  the  accounts  ol  any 
travellers. 

The  North  Saskatchewan  at  Fort  Carlton  is  about  four  hundred  yards 
in  breadth,  with  a  current  of  between  two  and  three  miles;  and  it 
nowhere  exceeds  that  breadth  upwards  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Although  there  are  numerous  sand  bars,  it  is  navigable  for  large-sized 
boats,  and  I  believe  for  stern-wlieel  steamers  of  light  draught  from 
within  about  twelve  miles  of  Lake  Winnipeg  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  When  the  river  is  low,  steamboats  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  pass  at  Coal  Rapids  below  Carlton.  At  the  proper 
season  of  the  year  for  navigation,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
one  or  two  portages  the  whole  way  from  Fort  Garry,  on  the  Red  River, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  House.  The  land  lying  between  the  north  and 
smith  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  near  Carlton,  and  for  many 
miles  to  the  cast  and  west,  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  settlement, 
and  the  whole  country  along  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  westward,  is  very  fertile 
and  admirably  adapted  for  settlement.  There  are  two  half-breed  settle¬ 
ments  at  no  great  distance  from  Fort  Carlton — one  at  St.  Laure  (French 
half-breed),  on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  about  30  miles  south-west 
from  Fort  Carlton;  the  other,  an  English  half-breed  settlement  (Prince 
Albert),  30  miles  cast  from  Fort  Carlton,  on  the  North  Saskatchewan. 
The  population  of  St.  Laure,  last  year,  was  G8  men,  58  women,  and  198 
children,  possessing  577  horses;  that  of  Prince  Albert,  35  men,  57 
women,  81  children,  and  181  Indians.  The  population  of  these  two 
settlements  is  probably  much  increased  since  this  census  was  made, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  half-breed  popula¬ 
tion  in  Manitoba  will  leave  that  province  next  summer  and  move  to 
these  settlements. 

1  he  country  to  the  south  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  leading  to¬ 
wards  what  are  called  the  Great  Plains,  I  understand  is  by  no  means 
so  fertile  or  so  well  suited  for  agriculture  ;  and  there  is  there,  I  believe, 
a  scarcity  oi  both  fuel  and  water.  Some  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the 
possibility  of  raising  as  large  wheat  crops  along  the  valley  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  from  the  occasional  occurrence  of  summer  frosts,  as  can 
be  raised  in  the  province  of  Manitoba;  but  I  believe  that  for  stock 
firming,  vegetables  and  the  hardier  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley,  Ac.,  the 
fertile  belt  <>t  Hritish  North  America  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Aith  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  on  very  few  occa- 
idons  was  there  any  interruption  to  its  mildness  in  the  past  summer 
during  the  months  of  .lune,  July,  August,  September,  and  October, 
(hi  1 1  night  oi  the  17th  August,  when  travelling  between  Fort  Ellice 
and  the  touchwood  Hills,  I  experienced  a  slight  frost,  but  not  sufficient, 
hir  1  could  judge,  to  materially  injure  wheat  crops.  Again,  on 
the  night  ot  the  lUth  September,  when  about  two  days’ journey  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  I  experienced  another  similar  frost — these 
vseiv  the  only  occasions  during  t lie  past  season  that  I  experienced  any 
iost>  or  cold,  until  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
■A  September  near  the  Porcupine  Hills,  being  then  at  an  altitude  of 
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between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level — and  at  the  time  of 
the  Equinox,  I  was  stopped  for  several  days  by  a  snow  storm,  which 
not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  mountains,  but  rarely  so  early  on  the 
plains.  This  snow  disappeared  from  the  plains  in  a  few  days,  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  came,  and  with  the  above  exceptions,  from  the  time  of 
quitting  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Fort  Garry, 
until  reaching  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  period  of  three  months,  the  climate 
was  delightful — it  was  frequently  quite  unnecessary  to  pitch  a  tent 
when  camping  for  the  night ;  for  many  nights  I  slept  out  in  the  open 
air,  or  lay  underneath  the  cart. 

It  takes  twenty  days  to  go  with  large-sized  row  boats,  carrying  cargo, 
from  Carlton  to  Fort  Edmonton,  but  a  light  draught  steamer  would 
accomplish  the  distance  in  a  short  time.  Gold  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sand  bars  of  the  Saskatchewan  the  whole  way  from  Fort  Edmonton  to 
Carlton,  and  almost  throughout  its  entire  length.  I  was  informed  that 
at  Carlton  a  man  can  earn  from  two  to  three  dollars  daily,  during  the 
proper  season,  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  river, — and  at  Fort  Edmon¬ 
ton,  from  five  to  six  dollars  daily  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the 
year. 

At  Fort  Edmonton  during  the  past  summer  there  were  only  five  or 
six  men  engaged  mining,  from  one  of  whom  I  obtained  some  good 
specimens  of  the  Saskatchewan  gold,  which  is  considered  equal  in 
quality  to  that  obtained  iii  the  mines  of  British  Columbia.  The  few 
miners  who  have  as  yet  penetrated  into  the  Saskatchewan  country  state 
that  gold  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  quite  as  rich  deposits 
exist  on  the  eastern  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  forts  along  the  line  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  at  Carlton,  Pitt,  Victoria,  and  Edmonton  consist  of 
wooden  houses  surrounded  by  stockades  ;  these  stockades  are  about 
twenty  feet  high  with  small  bastions  at  the  angles  to  afford  flanking 
defence — although  probably  sufficient  to  afford  protection  from  Indians, 
they  are  of  slight  strength.  At  Forts  Carlton,  Pitt,  and  Victoria, 
accommodation  for  companies  of  soldiers,  50  strong,  could  be  found  in 
these  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  forts,  in  addition  to  the  present  occu¬ 
pants,  and  at  F’ort  Edmonton,  for  about  125  soldiers.  These  forts  are 
conveniently  enough  situated  for  purposes  of  trade,  but  in  a  military 
point  of  view  are  badly  placed,  being  in  nearly  every  instance  com¬ 
manded  from  the  rear  by  higher  ground.  The  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
however,  is  built  on  a  good  military  site,  and  could  easily  be  put  in  a 
defensible  condition. 

The  scenery  about  the  Touchwood  Hills,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
sections  of  the  country  lying  between  Forts  Garry  and  Edmonton,  is 
extremely  picturesque  and  park-like.  At  the  time  of  the  year  1  passed 
through,  the  wild  flowers  were  in  full  bloom  ;  the  prairie  covered  with 
beautiful  plants  and  countless  roses,  both  red  and  white,  presented  a 
gorgeous  appearance;  not  unfrequently  when  camping  for  the  night  the 
traveller  literally  makes  his  bed  upon  roses. 

Fort  Carlton  and  its  vicinity  is  a  desirable  spot  for  settlement,  but  the 
whole  country  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  Edmonton 
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is  at  least  equally  so,  offering  in  many  places  superior  advanCcm-  f,. 
the  greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  the  timber  '  '  8  "  " 

from  Edmonton  to  the  Rooky  Mountain  House,  especially  in  fl„. 

neighbourhood  of  the  Battle  River  and  Wolf  Plain,  the  . . ,,in 

richer  and  better  wooded.  ry  is  still 

At  fort  Victoria,  where  a  small  settlement  lias  arisen,  and  at  Fori 
dmonton,  I  saw  several  fields  of  excellent  wheat  being  harvest. -d  1 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  when  the  valley  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
is  opened  up  and  settled,  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  productive. 

lhat  beautiful  country  lying  in  the  territory  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians 
extending  for  about  300  miles  along  the  Eastern  base  of  the  IW-kv 
Mountains  towards  the  International  boundary  line,  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  GO  to  SO  miles,  is  in  respect  of  fertility,  ofsurp  s 
richness— in  regard  to  scenery,  magnificent.  The  effect  produced  upon 
the  mmd  of  the  traveller  who  journeys  day  after  day  through  these  vast 
and  beautiful  solitudes  is  of  an  elevating  character ;  the  recollection  of 
the  scenes  visited,  remains  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

The  average  temperature  during  the  winter  months  along  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  this  section  of  the  country,  is  higher  by  15° 
than  that  of  the  western  portion  of  the  province  of  Ontario  ;  all  over 
the  Saskatchewan  country,  horses  and  cattle  winter  out.  All  travellers 
and  old  residents  in  the  West,  testify  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate— 
indeed,  in  the  pure  air  of  the  prairie,  sickness  is  almost  unknown. 

Scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  Saskatchewan  country,  are  nume¬ 
rous  lakes  generally  of  no  great  size ;  they  are  the  favourite  haunts  of 
great' numbers  of  wild  duck  and  geese.  Some  of  the  lakes  between 
Forts  Carlton  and  Edmonton,  such  as  Egg  Lake,  Jack  Fish,  and 
Saddle  Lake  are,  however,  of  considerable  size,  and  contain  immense 
quantities  of  white  fish. 

Wild  pigeons  and  prairie  hens  abound  everywhere.  In  the  Touch- 
wood  Hills  and  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  several 
kinds  of  deer  and  bears  are  very  numerous.  When  travelling  through 
the  Touchwood  Hills,  1  killed  a  bear  of  the  grizzly  species,  but  one  of 
no  great  size.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  near  the  Porcupine  Hill,  at 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  killed  another  grizzly  bear  of  very 
large  size,  the  animal  weighing  about  1,100  lbs.  In  the  country  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Bow  River,  and  thence  southward  towards  the  boundary  line, 
numerous  herds  of  antelope  were  seen,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  by 
our  party.  During  the  past  summer,  the  buffalo  were  very  numerous 
on  the  great  plains  that  lie  between  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan 
Rivers. 


Chapter  IV. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain  House  across  the  Mountains ,  via  “  Wild  Horse 

Creek”  to  Victoria ,  Vancouver  Island. 

On  arrival  at  the  “  Rocky  Mountain  House,-'  I  learned  that  to  cross 
the  mountains  into  British  Columbia  by  the  “Vermilion  Pass  with 
horses  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  immense  quantity  ot  fallen  timber 
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cause,!  by  a  great  storm  in  the  mountains  last  spring.  An  attempt  to 
cross  by  this  pass  had  been  made  by  a  party  of  Assiniboine  Indians 
carl}r  in  the  summer,  without  success.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
became  necessary  to  undertake  a  journey  of  about  300  miles  through 
the  country  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  to  cross  the  mountains  bv 
the  North  Kootanie  Pass. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  It.  Hardesty,  the  gentleman  in  charge 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Posts  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  I 
obtained  the  services  of  three  guides  from  the  Post  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  one  of  whom  was  “  William  Munro,”  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  interpreter  for  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  better  known 
throughout  the  Saskatchewan  country  by  his  Indian  name  of  “  Piskaan.” 
This  guide  is  a  brave  man,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  travellers  and 
hunters  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  In  company 
with  him  and  the  two  other  guides,  one  of  whom  was  a  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Assiniboine  Indian,  the  other  a  French  half-breed,  I  started  along 
with  my  son  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  on  the  10th  September, 
to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  cross  the 
mountains  by  the  Kootanie  Pass  into  British  Columbia. 

The  Blackfeet  tribe  of  Indians  have  always  been  much  dreaded,  and 
their  country  carefully  avoided  by  travellers.  From  information 
obtained  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  and  while  travelling,  it  appears 
that  this  tribe,  which  is  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  one  of  the 
Prairie  Indians  in  Dominion  Territory,  is  divided  into  live  distinct 
bands,  or  rather  clans,  each  band  under  its  own  chief,  but  all  main¬ 
taining  a  close  connection.  These  bands  are  called  and  known  as 
follows : — 

1st.  The  Sik-si-ka  or  Blackfeet  proper;  this  band  numbers  about 
700  men,  1,000  women,  1,100  children,  possessing  about  3,000  horses 
and  ponies,  400  dogs,  and  having  the  following  arms: — 105  rifles, 
260  revolvers,  436  flint  guns,  286  bows,  48  spears,  37  war  axes. 

2nd.  The  Piegans  (subdivided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Piegans) 
numbering  nearly  800  men,  1,100  women,  1,400  children,  possessing 
about  3,500  horses  and  ponies,  600  dogs,  and  the  following  arms : — 
213  rifles,  412  revolvers,  320  flint  guns,  181  bows,  54  spears,  41  war 
axes. 

3rd.  The  Ka-na-ans  (or  Blood  Indians),  numbering  about  GOO  men, 
800  women,  900  children,  possessing  about  2,500  horses  and  ponies, 
480  dogs,  and  having  the  following  arms: — 141  rifles,  318  revolvers, 
202  flint  guns,  216  bows,  45  spears,  32  war  axes. 

4th.  The  Sar-cis  (or  Beaver  Indians),  numbering  about  100  men, 
130  women,  150  children,  possessing  about  150  horses,  300  dogs,  and 
having  the  following  arms: — 6  rifles,  14  revolvers,  64  flint  guns,  26 
bows,  4  spears,  7  war  axes. 

A1  though  the  Blackfeet  mav  number  altogether  about  2,350  men, 
many  of  these  are  old,  and  some  of  them  mere  boys.  It  is  not  believed 
that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  more  than  1,000,  or  1,100  men,  if  as 
many.  They  keep  together  by  bands  for  mutual  protection,  in  what  is 
termed  in  military  language,  standing  camps;  as  many  as  100  or  150 
tents  beiDg  pitched  together,  and  their  chiefs  have  con  rol  over  the 
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young  men.  Their  war  parties  usually  consist  of  only  50  or  60  men, 
and  when  on  raiding  expeditions  against  hostile  tribes,  they  can  make, 
with  horses,  extraordinary  marches.  With  the  Blackfeet,  as  with  all 
the  Indians  in  the  Western  Prairies,  when  at  war,  murder  and  assassi¬ 
nation  is  considered  honourable  warfare.  There  are  many  fine-lookincr 

w 

men  among  the  Blackfeet,  Sioux,  Plain  Crees,  and  other  tribes,  and 
they  have  a  bold  and  military  bearing.  Their  active  wiry  figures,  and 
keen  glittering  eyes,  betoken  high  health  and  condition,  and  they  can 
endure  great  hardships  and  fatigue;  but  on  the  whole,  the  Indians 
are  not  equal,  in  point  of  physical  strength  or  appearance,  to  white 
men  hardened  by  active  exercise  and  inured  to  labour.  As  a  rule,  the 
Prairie  Indians  are  bold  and  skilful  horsemen,  but  they  are  not  very 
skilful  with  firearms.  The  Blackfeet  and  Plain  Crees  follow  the  buffalo, 
subsisting  entirely  by  the  chase;  they  therefore  require  a  great  many 
horses  and  dogs  for  transport  and  hunting  purposes.  In  the  present 
year,  peace  having  existed  for  the  past  two  summers  between  the  Crees 
and  Blackfeet,  and  accompanied  as  I  was  by  a  guide  well  known,  and 
related  to  the  latter  tribe,  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  danger  in 
travelling  through  their  country.  There  is  always,  however,  great 
danger,  if  mistaken  for  an  American  citizen,  and  on  approaching  the 
International  line,  near  the  Porcupine  Hills,  of  meeting  with  hostile 
bands  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Crow  Indians,  from  the  territories  of 
Haeotah  and  Montana,  United  States,  who  frequently  cross  into  Do¬ 
minion  Territory  on  horse- stealing  expeditions,  and  who  are  not  likely, 
if  they  fall  in  with  travellers,  to  make  distinctions. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  the  party  being  increased  to  five, 
we  took  with  us  twelve  horses,  one  Red  River  cart  for  baggage,  and 
carried  twelve  days’  provisions,  intending  to  take  the  cart  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  then  cache  it.  After  leaving  the  Mountain  House,  no 
path  or  trail  could  be  seen,  and  we  journeyed  t  hrough  the  country  and 
over  the  prairies,  led  only  by  the  instinct  of  the  guide.  After  travel¬ 
ling  for  two  days  through  thick  wood  country,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  and  crossing  the  Red  Deer  and  Little  Red  Doer  Rivers,  we 
emerged  on  the  Great  Plains,  following  a  route  seldom  taken  by  the 
white  man. 

On  the  18tli  September,  we  reached  the  South  Saskatchewan,  here- 
called  the  Bow  River,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  practi¬ 
cable  ford,  did  not  succeed  until  the  following  day  in  effecting  a  passage 
with  our  horses  and  baggage.  Whilst  carrying  out  this  operation,  the 
Assiniboine  Indian  deserted,  but  subsequently  rejoined  the  party,  fearing, 
probably,  to  be  left  alone  in  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  enemies  of  his  tribe.  We  found  the  water  here  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  icy  cold,  flowing  as  it  does  out  of  immense  glaciers  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

On  the  21st  September  we  reached  the  north-west  bank  of  the  Por¬ 
cupine  Hills,  and  when  almost  at  the  foot  ol  the  Livingstone  Range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Boundary  line,  our  progress  was  stopped  by  a  violent  snow-storm, 
and  we  were  forced  to  camp  on  the  open  prairie.  For  two  days  and 
two  nights  it  snowed  without  intermission,  the  mountains  were  soon 
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covered,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  22nd  the  snow  lay  two  feet  deep 
all  over  the  plain.  The  situation  became  somewhat  ilifiicult — stopped 
at  a  point  250  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  and  as  far  trom 
any  other  source  of  supply,  with  only  live  or  six  days’  provisions  left, 
the  guide  declaring  that  to  cross  the  mountains  had  now  become  im- 
possible.  Fortunately  the  storm  occurred  before  entering  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  the  probability  is,  that  the  animals  would  have  been  lost,  and 
our  party  placed  in  a  very  critical  position. 

On  the  23rd  the  weather  cleared,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
we  killed  a  large  grizzly  bear  which  had  approached  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  our  camp,  the  animal  having  lain  all  the  previous  night  close 
to  it.  This  event  afforded  us  a  timely  supply  of  meat,  relieving  our 
anxiety  on  that  point,  although  in  a  case  of  extremity,  the  horses  would 
have  supplied  food,  it  was  necessary  to  save  them  if  possible  for  trans¬ 
port.  We  remained  snowed  up  for  six  days,  then,  abandoning  the  cart 
and  all  superfluous  baggage  started  on  the  27th  with  the  horses  for 
the  Kootanie  Pass,  resolving  to  push  through  the  mountains  if  practi¬ 
cable,  and  if  unable  to  do  so  to  make  for  Fort  Benton,  on  the  Missouri, 
a  United  States  military  post  in  Montana,  distant  about  250  miles  to 
the  south-east. 

Owing  to  the  depth  of  snow  we  did  not  make  more  than  four  miles 
on  the  27th. 

On  the  28th  we  made  about  sixteen  miles,  the  snow  disappearing 
rapidly,  the  weather  now  very  fine,  and  on  the  following  day  clearing 
the  snow  altogether  (our  route  lying  in  a  southerly  direction),  we 
crossed  the  Belly  River,  and  reached  the  south  end  of  the  Porcupine 
Hills,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Kootanie  Pass,  about  50  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  International  Boundary  line. 

The  country  around  the  Porcupine  Hills  is  justly  considered  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Saskatchewan  territory.  It  is  a 
favourite  wintering  ground  for  great  herds  of  buffalo,  and  of  the  - 
Blackfeet  Indians,  who  at  that  season  of  the  year  pitch  their  camps  on 
either  slope  of  the  Porcupine  Range,  or  in  the  sheltered  and  fertile 
valleys  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

During  the  nights  of  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  we  kept  on  the  alert, 
having  during  the  day  time  observed  the  fresh  trail  of  a  mounted  man, 
keeping  always  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  our  party,  but  never 
visible  to  us.  From  certain  signs  well  understood  by  the  guides  from 
their  knowledge  of  Indians  and  Prairie  life,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  we  were  being  watched  at  this  time  by  some  scout  belonging  to  a 
hostile  party  cf  the  “  Gros  Ventre  ”  or  “Crow”  Indians  from  south 
of  the  line,  with  a  view  to  horse  stealing  ;  it  was  necessary  therefore  to 
keep  the  horses  close  to  us  at  night  and  well  hobbled,  and  to  keep  a 
look  out  for  our  own  safety. 

On  the  30th  September,  when  entering  the  Kootanie  Pass,  we 
observed  a  mounted  Indian  galloping  along  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
After  some  hesitation  this  Indian  approached,  and  on  finding  that  we 
were  not  a  party  of  the  dreaded  Blackfeet,  he  exhibited  great  pleasure. 
He  proved  to  be  a  scout  belonging  to  a  band  of  Kootanie  Indians  who 
had  crossed  the  mountains  from  the  Western  side,  to  hunt  buffalo  on 
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the  Eastern  Prairies.  After  proceeding  a  few  miles  accompanied  by 
tliis  man,  and  passing  several  mounted  Indians,  posted  as  scouts  on 
the  look-out,  we  met  the  main  body  of  the  band  on  the  march,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  chief,  camped  and  remained  a  day  with  them,  being 
treated  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  There  were  about  sixty  or  seventy 
men  in  the  band,  exclusive  of  those  scouting  ;  they  had  with  them 
more  than  200  horses,  among  which  were  some  good  animals  ;  most  of 
the  men  were  armed  with  guns,  some  carrying  revolvers  in  addition;  a 
few,  however,  were  only  equipped  with  bows  and  arrows,  war  axes  and 
■knives.  Although  not  actually  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet,  they  were 
apprehensive  of  attack,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  poor  Indians 
performed  outpost  duty,  would  have  taught  a  lesson  to  the  soldiers  of 
more  civilized  countries.  One  of  the  leading  men  insisted  upon  pre¬ 
senting  us  with  a  horse,  and  when  I  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  one  or 
two  of  their  men  as  guides,  and  to  assist  in  crossing  the  mountains, 
£he  chief  directed  three  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  we  wished. 

The  Kootanie  Indians  from  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  are 
much  more  civilized  than  the  Crces  or  Blackfeet  (these  latter  ns 
regards  habits  of  life  being  little  better  than  mere  animals).  During 
the  day  I  was  with  the  Kootanie  band,  a  bell  was  rung  three  tirues  in 
»the  camp  for  prayers.  They  are  noted  hunters,  good  horsemen,  and 
were  quite  prepared  for  a  brush  with  the  Blackfeet  if  called  on. 

Continuing  our  journey  we  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  two 
slays,  riding  and  scrambling  over  rough  ground.  Owing  to  the 
-quantity  of  fallen  timber,  some  of  which  was  of  great  size,  we  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  horses  through,  but 
except  on  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  there  was  no  snow  on  the  trail. 

The  weather  was  then,  on  the  1st  of  October,  very  line  and  quite 
mild.  On  the  4tli  of  October,  by  which  time  the  provisions  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  we  reached  the  Gold  Miners’  camp  of  Wild  Horse  Creek,  in 
the  Kootanie  District  of  British  Columbia,  where  we  were  most  hos¬ 
pitably  received  by  the  Gold  Commissioner  and  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
of  the  district,  Mr.  Arthur  Vo  well,  and  our  wants  supplied. 

In  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  Kootanie  Pass,  there  are 
two  distinct  ranges.  The  height  of  the  summit  of  the  first  pass  is 
about  6,300  feet  above  the  sea. — the  mountains  on  either  side,  however, 
being  double  that  altitude  and  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
height  of  the  second  pass  is  nearly  the  same;  the  track  is  well  defined, 
.and  has  been  used  for  many  years  by  the  Kootanie  Indians.  In  some 
places  the  path  is  very  narrow,  leading  over  high  and  dangerous 
ground — we  found  it  necessary  frequently  to  dismount.  r\  he  distance 
..from  the  eastern  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  pass  in  the  Kootanie 
Valley  is  about  47  miles.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  in  adequate 
language,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  all  through.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  any  wheeled  vehicle  at  present  through  the  Kootanie, 
nnd  when  there  is  snow  in  the  mountains  in  any  quantity,  horses 
■cannot  pass.  The  present  horse  trail,  however,  might  be  easily  im¬ 
proved — a  party  of  fifty  men  could,  in  the  course  ot  a  single  season, 

akc  it  equal  to  the  ordinary  horse  trails  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  Considerable  labour  however  would  be  required  to  make  a 
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waggon  road,  and  to  carry  a  railway  across  the  mountains  by  this 
pass,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tunnel  through  two  mountains. 

The  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  the  Kootanie  district,  British 
Columbia,  resides  at  Wild  Horse  Creek ;  there  is  a  population  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  white  men,  gold  miners  there,  and  about  one 
hundred  Chinese.  The  miners,  at  that  time,  were  not  making  more, 
on  an  average,  than  five  or  six  dollars  per  man  per  day.  Ample  supplies 
of  beef  and  Hour,  at  moderate  price,  can  be  obtained  ;  but  the  price  of 
clothing  and  other  supplies  is  very  high,  such  supplies  having  to  be 
brought  on  mules  or  pack  horses,  either  from  Walla  Walla,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  United  States,  or  from  the  town  of  Hope,  on  the 
Fraser  river,  British  Columbia,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 

A  custom-house  has  been  established  at  Joseph’s  Prairie,  about  14- 
miles  from  Wild  Horse  Creek,  with  excellent  effect ;  and  if  a  similar  one 
was  established  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  with  a  military 
guard  at  the  Porcupine  Hills,  a  still  better  result  would  be  obtained. 

The  postal  communication  from  the  Kootanie  District  to  Victoria, 
is  as  yet  very  bad,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  improve  the  present  trail 
leading  via  Osoyoos  and  the  Simil-Kameen  to  the  town  of  Hope,  on 
the  Fraser,  or  to  make  a  waggon  road. 

The  district  of  Kootanie  is  of  great  extent,  embracing  an  area  of 
32,000  square  miles.  The  total  population  amounts  to  about  eighty- 
five  white  men,  two  hundred  Chinese,  and  400  or  500  Kootanie 
1  ndians.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  fine  timber  in  the  Kootanie 
District,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  chiefly  cedar  and 
pine  trees  of  great  height  and  size  ;  and  the  mineral  resources  are 
believed  to  be  very  great.  The  valleys  between  the  different  hill 
ranges  in  the  Kootanie  District  are,  generally  speaking,  fertile  and 
well  adapted  for  farming.  There  are  four  gold  mines  in  the  district, 
namely,  Wild  Horse  Creek,  Perry’s  Creek,  Palmer’s  Bar,  and  Weaver’s 
Bar — only  the  two  former,  however,  are  being  worked. 

1  be  government  of  the  district  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  under  the 
able  administration  of  Mr.  A.  Vowell,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  and 
Gold  Commissioner. 

A  ild  Horse  Creek,”  although  situated  in  a  lovely  country,  is  itself 
<>ne  of  flic  most  desolate  spots  imaginable  ;  a  narrow  rugged  valley 
•surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From 
Wild  Horse  Creek,  the  guides  who  had  accompanied  me  from  the 
Ivocky  Mountain  House,  after  obtaining  fresh  supplies,  started  on  the 
8th  of  October  to  return  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  intending  to 
take  what  they  hoped  might  prove  a  shorter  route,  and  one  safer  from 
risk  of  Indian  molestation. 

After  my  return  to  Ottawa,  I  learnt  that  they  effected  the  return 
journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  House  with  safety  in  eighteen  days, 
icciossing  the  mountains  by  the  Ispasquehow  Pass;  ten  days  were 
occupied  in  crossing  the  mountains,  and  much  difficulty  encountered 
-  iwo  of  the  horses  rolled  down  an  immense  ravine,  but  were  fortu¬ 
nately  not  much  hurt.  The  Assiniboine  Indian  deserted  the  two  other 

gun.es  in  crossing  the  mountains,  thereby  greatly  increasing  their 
vol.  xvn.  2  r  b 
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labour.  .  Arriving  at  the  spot  where  tlie  cart  liad  been  “  cached,”  the 
two .  guides  recovered  it,  and  returning  from  thence  by  the  route 
originally  taken,  reached  their  home  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  House 
towards  the  end  of  October  without  accident  or  the  loss  of  a  horse. 
These  two  guides  alone  completed  a  trying  and  adventurous  journey  of 
several  hundred  miles  with  no  further  damage  or  deficiency,  than  the 
loss  of  two  saddles  and  an  axe.  They  saw  immense  herds  of  buffalo 
on  the  return  journey,  and  at  the  Bow  river  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
American  smugglers,  having  waggons  with  them,  containing  whisky 
and  ardent  spirits,  with  which  to  carry  on  their  illicit  and  nefarious 
traffic  with  the  Blackfeet  tribe — a  kind  of  traffic  which  enables  these 
unscrupulous  traders  to  realize  large  profits,  rob  the  Indians  of  buffalo 
robes,  and  valuable  furs,  and  causes  annually  certain  bloodshed  amongst 
the  Indian  tribes. 

On  the  8th  October  with  one  guide  only  and  five  horses  obtained  at 
TV  ild  Horse  Creek,  I  continued  the  journey  from  there,  and  after 
fifteen  days’  travel,  proceeding  via  the  Mooyie  River,  Lake  Pen  d’Oreille, 
the  Spokane  and  Snake  Rivers,  arrived  at  the  settlements  of  Walla 
Walla  and  AValula,  in  Washington  Territory,  United  States. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  proceed  from  “  Wild  Horse  Creek  ”  to 
the  town  of  Hope,  on  the  “  Fraser,”  a  distance  of  about  500  miles,  via 
Fort  Shepherd,  Lake  Osoyoos,  the  Okanagan  country,  and  Similkameen 
River,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  guide  was  unwilling 
to  take  this  route. 

The  journey  from  Wild  Horse  Creek  to  Lake  Pen  d'Oreille  was 
tedious  and  fatiguing,  having  only  one  guide  to  share  with  me  and  my 
son  the  labour  of  travelling  with  horses  for  many  days  along  an  Indian 
track  encumbered  with  fallen  timber,  and  through  a  rugged,  densely 
wooded,  and  difficult  country.  The  scenery  from  Wild  Horse  Creek  to 
Lake  Pen  d’Oreille,  and  especially  about  that  lake,  is  very  beautiful ; 
but  further  south,  on  reaching  the  Spokane  River,  United  States,  the 
country  presents  the  appearance  of  an  arid  waste;  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  United  States,  being  partly  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the 
great  Columbian  Desert.  Washington  Territory,  United  States,  is, 
however,  as  well  as  many  parts  of  British  Columbia,  admirably  suited 
for  horses  and  cattle,  from  what  is  known  as  “  bunch  grass,”  growing 
there  in  great  perfection. 

From  AValula,  descending  the  Columbia,  I  proceeded,  via  Portland, 
in  Oregon,  Olympia,  and  Puget  Sound,  to  Victoria,  in  Vancouver’s 
Island,  arriving  at  Victoria  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  having  accom¬ 
plished  the  journey  from  Fort  Garry  in  70  days,  of  which  only  51  were 
occupied  in  actual  travel, — the  distance  by  the  route  followed  from  Fort 
Garry  to  Vancouver’s  Island  being  nearly  3,000  miles, — of  this  dis¬ 
tance  considerably  more  than  2,000  miles  were  travelled  on  horseback. 
After  remaining  14  days  at  Victoria,  visiting  the  Island  of  San  Juan, 
in  company  with  the  senior  naval  Officer  of  H.M.’s  ships,  and  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  organization  of  the  Militia  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  I  returned  to  Ottawa,  via  San  Francisco  and  the  United 
States  Pacific  Railway,  stopping  for  two  days  to  visit  the  Mormon 
City,  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  Territory. 
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Durino-  the  journey  from  Manitoba  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  me  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  state  o±  affairs 
in  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes,  Every 
possible  information  was  furnished  by  the  missionaries  whose  acquain  - 
ance  I  made,  and  by  the  employe's  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company ;  m 
the  course  of  the  journey  I  met  with  many  bands  of  Indians. 

Between  Fort  Garry  and  Portage  de  la  Prairie,  three  large  camps  of 
the  Sioux  tribe  were  visited ;  a  portion  of  the  same  band  who  m  186— j 
massacred  some  American  settlers  in  Minnesota,  United  States,  in 
retaliation  for  the  many  wrongs  and  outrages  committed  in  the  first 
instance  on  them  by  American  citizens.  Ever  since  that  event,  this 
band  has  sought  refuge  in  Dominion  territory.  These  Sioux  Indians 
live  quietly  enough  apparently  among  our  people,  and  occasionally 
assist  the  farmers  at  harvest  time.  The  presence,  however,  of  such  a 
wild  and  warlike-looking*  band  in  the  settlement  frequently  causes  no 
small  apprehensions  amongst  the  settlers  dwelling  near  Portage  de  la 
Prairie ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  massacre  this  very  band,  although  living  quietly  apparently  among 
the  Minnesota  settlers,  rose  suddenly  in  one  night  and  swept  the  settle¬ 
ment,  committing  horrible  atrocities.  Before  reaching  Fort  Ellice  I 
met  two  bands  of  the  same  tribe,  one  consisting  of  about  100  men, 
unaccompanied  by  women  or  children,  who  told  me  they  had  been  to 
visit  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba  in  hopes  of  -  obtaining  pre¬ 
sents.  This  band  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  had  come  all  the 
^  U  fiom  the  plains  south  ot  the  Missouri  River,  whither  they  were 
returning.  These  Indians  were  bold  and  wild-looking  fellows,  fantas¬ 
tically  dressed,  and  all  armed.  They  were  perfectly  friendly  in  their 
manner.  J 


On  one  occasion,  when  far  out  on  the  prairie,  a  band  of  10  mounte 
Sioux,  after  reconnoitring  from  a  distance,  rode  rapidly  towards  or 
small  party  of  four  (two  of  whom  were  only  boys),  surrounding  us  in 
moment ;  on  being  told  by  the  guide,  who  spoke  their  language  ver 
lu  ll,  that  I  was  not  an  American  citizen,  but  a  British  Officer  trave 
lmg  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  became  quite  friendly  i 

t  E  mng  i  S  With  US  heartily‘  Subsequently  this  band  £ei 
resist,- 1' in  nil  PressmS  ln  their  demands  for  presents,  which  w 
with  vtordn!^  J  frifndly+manneh  *  being  bad  policy  to  compl 
from  ' ’  °r  0  *****  m  dealin§  With  IncW’  to  * 

SanltoTOf  trite  ftTtf  ^  F°1  Carlton  1  met  some  baB(3s  of  tl 
several  of  hi  r  f-T fgts  alonS  the  North  Saskatehewa 

House,  some  Blackfcet  and  AssiniboineS Indians^  ^ 

rfSk  in  "-Strong 
many  years  hv  the  Huh'  ’  i>  :<’  'vc|l-l.nown  track  followed  for  s 
-  >  ■>.,  by  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company,  especially  when  associate 
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with  an  employe  of  the  company  speaking  the  Indian  language,  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  if  such  can  long  continue  under  the  changing  state  of 
affairs,  without  the  introduction  of  some  Government  supported  by  material 
force. 

Beyond  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
there  is  no  kind  of  Government  whatever  at  present,  and  no  security 
for  life  or  property  beyond  what  people  can  do  for  themselves.  The 
few  white  men  there  are  in  the  Saskatschewan  country  and  at  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Forts,  frequently  expressed  to  me  their  con¬ 
viction  that,  unless  a  military  force  be  established  in  the  country, 
serious  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations 
whom  I  met  with  expressed  similar  convictions;  those  at  Forts  Victoria 
and  Edmonton,  as  representatives  of  the  community,  urged  me  in  the 
most  impressive  manner  to  lay  their  claims  for  the  protection  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  wives,  and  families,  before  his  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  dominion  and  the  Government  of  their  country.  It 
appears  that  of  late  years  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  law,  and  the  most  serious  crimes  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  unpunished.  Hardly  a  year  has  passed  without  several  murders, 
and  other  crimes  of  the  most  serious  nature,  having  been  committed 
with  impunity. 

During  the  present  year,  about  three  weeks  before  my  arrival  at 
Edmonton,  a  man,  by  name  Charles  Coudin,  a  French-speaking  half- 
breed,  cruelly  murdered  his  wife  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gate  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Post.  1  was  informed  that  the  criminal 
might  have  been  arrested,  but  that  there  was  no  power  to  act.  This 
same  man  had  previously  most  wantonly  and  cruelly  mutilated  an  old 
Indian  woman  by  cutting  the  sinews  of  her  arm  so  as  to  incapacitate 
her  for  work. 

At  Edmonton  there  is  a  notorious  murderer,  a  Crce  Indian,  called 
Ta-ha-kooch,  who  has  committed  several  murders,  and  who  should 
have  been  apprehended  long  ago.  This  man  is  to  be  seen  walking 
openly  about  the  Post.  Many  instances  can  be  adduced  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  as  a  natural  result,  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  appre¬ 
hension.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
Post  at  Fort  Pitt,  as  well  as  others  elsewhere,  assured  me  that  of  late  the 
Indians  have  been  overbearing  in  manner,  and  at  times  threatening. 
Indeed,  the  white  men  dwelling  in  the  Saskatchewan  are  at  this  moment 
living  by  sufferance,  as  it  were,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians. 
They  dare  not  venture  to  introduce  cattle  or  stock  into  the  country, 
or  to  cultivate  the  ground  to  any  extent,  for  fear  of  Indian  spoliation. 

When  at  Edmonton  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  House,  I  was  informed 
that  a  party  of  American  smugglers  and  traders  have  established  a 
trading  post  at  the  junction  of  the  Bow  and  the  Belly  Rivers,  about  3<> 
miles  due  east  from  the  Porcupine  Hills  and  about  60  miles  on  the 
dominion  side  of  the  boundary  line.  This  trading  post  they  have 
named  Fort  Hamilton,  after  the  mercantile  firm  of  Hamilton,  Healy, 
and  Company,  of  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  United  States,  from  whom  it 
said  they  obtain  supplies.  It  is  believed  that  they  number  about  20 
well-armed  men,  under  the  command  of  a  man  called  John  Ilcaly,  a 
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notorious  character.  Here  it  appears  they  have  for  some  time  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  supplying  them  with 
rifles,  revolvers,  goods  of  various  kinds,  whisky,  and  other  aident 
spirits,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  both  ot  the  United  States  and 
the  dominion  of  Canada,  and  without  paying  any  custom  duties  for  the 
goods  introduced  into  the  latter  country.  The  demoralization  of  the 
Indians,  the  danger  to  the  white  inhabitants,  and  the  injury  resulting 
to  the  country  from  this  illicit  traffic,  are  very  great. 

It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  during  the  year  1871,  88  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  were  murdered  in  drunken  brawls  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  produced  by  whisky  and  other  spirits  supplied  to  them  by  those 
traders.  Year  after  year,  these  unscrupulous  traders  continue  to  plunder 
our  Indians  of  their  buffalo  robes  and  valuable  furs  by  extortion  and 
fraud,  and  the  shameful  traffic  causes  certain  bloodshed  amongst  the 
Indian  tribes.  At  Fort  Edmonton  during  the  past  summer,  whisky 
was  openly  sold  to  the  Blackfeet  and  other  Indians  trading  at  the 
Post  by  some  smugglers  from  the  United  States,  who  derive  large 
profits  thereby  ;  and  on  these  traders  being  remonstrated  with  by  the 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Hudson’s  Ba\r  Post,  they  coolly  replied  that 
they  knew  very  well  that  what  they  were  doing  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  both  countries,  but  as  there  was  no  force  there  to  prevent 
them,  they  would  do  just  as  they  pleased.  It  is  indispensable  for  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  welfare  of  the  Indians,  that  this  smuggling 
and  illicit  traffic  in  spirits  and  fire-arms  be  no  longer  j)ermitted.  The 
establishment  of  a  custom-house  on  the  Belly  River  near  the  Porcu¬ 
pine  Hills,  with  a  military  guard  of  about  150  soldiers  is  all  that 
would  be  required  to  effect  the  object.  Hot  only  would  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  military  post  here  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic,  but  it  would 
also  before  long  be  the  means  of  stopping  the  horse-stealing  expedi¬ 
tions  carried  on  by  hostile  Indians  from  south  of  the  line  into  Dominion 
territory,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  all  the  danger  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  source  of  constant  war  among  the  Indian  tribes. 

Indeed  it  may  now  be  said  with  truth,  that  to  put  a  stop  to  horse¬ 
stealing  and  the  sale  of  spirits  to  Indians,  is  to  prevent  altogether 
Indian  wars  in  the  north-west.  The  importance  of  the  Porcupine  Hill 
in  a  strategical  point  of  view  is  very  great,  commanding  as  it  does  the 
entrance  of  both  the  Kootanie  passes  towards  the  west,  and  the  route 
Irom  Benton  into  the  Saskatchewan  territory  on  the  south  and  east  ; 
the  country  can  be  seen  from  it  for  immense  distances  all  round. 
Although  hostile  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  would  gladly  welcome  any  Dominion  military  force 
sent  to  protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  other  tribes,  and  to  stop 
the  horse-stealing  which  has  for  so  long  been  carried  on.  With  excel- 
lent  judgment  they  have  pointed  out  the  southern  end  of  the  Porcupine 
Mill  as  the  proper  place  for  a  military  post.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself 
on  tins  point,  I  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  29th  September  in 
reconnoitring  the  ground  recommended  by  them,  and  if  it  be  the 
po  icy  of  Government  to  take  steps  to  stop  the  illicit  smuggling  which 
is  leiBg  carried  on  at  this  part  of  the  Dominion,  there  is  every  con¬ 
tinence  for  establishing  a  custom-house  and  military  post.  Timber 
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of  large  size  and  good  quality  for  building  is  close  at  hand-  and  H,f. 
country  is  most  fertile  and  favourable  for  settlement 
The  distan^  from  p°rt  Bdmonton  to  the  Porcu, .  ffiSTabout 

on  the- wit?  da^J0Te?  ""  horseback,  a . from  the  Eootanie  Valley 

,  r,  '-"?1"  Rooky  Mountains,  from  whence  supplies 

coiild  be  easily  obtained,  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

t,re?tfnp?ti-11iteIC?urs,c’-  ancl  an  aclivc  tra(Je  '“'t  W  e-.-n  the  Eootanie  d 
„  ntish  Columbia  and  the  Saskatchewan  country,  wool  l  r< 

om  the  establishment  of  a  custom-house  and  military  post  at  the 
orcupme  Hills.  Many  individuals  are  prepared  to  settle  there,  it'  any 
protection  is  afforded,  and  the  Indian  trade  of  the  country,  al 
tapped  by  United  States’  smugglers,  would  remain  with  our  own 
countrymen.  There  is  a  general  belief  prevalent,  moreover,  that 
valuable  gold  deposits  are  to  be  found  near  the  Porcupine  Hills  ;  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  hitherto  has  not  admitted,  however,  of 
much  prospecting.  A  party  of  four  American  miners  who  crossed 
through  the  Kootanie  Pass  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  all  killed  by 
the  .Blackfeet,  near  the  Porcupine  Hill,  the  moment  they  entered  the 
plain  on  the  eastern  side  ;  since  which  no  attempt  at  prospecting  for 
gold  has  been  made  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  introduction  of  a  civil 
police  force,  unsupported  by  any  military,  into  the  Saskatchewan  terri¬ 
tory  would  be  a  mistake,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  establishing 
a  chain  of  military  posts  from  Manitoba  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  appointment  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  Saskatchewan,  to 
reside  at  Edmonton  and  act  as  the  Indian  Commissioner,  is  also  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance.  The  individual  to  fill  this  important  post  should 
be  one,  if  possible,  already  known  to,  and  in  whom  the  Indians  have 
confidence.  I  consider  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  invite  the  co- opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  adoption  of  any  steps  towards 
establishing  law  and  order  in  the  Saskatchewan  for  the  first  few  years, 
and  no  Indian  Commissioner  should  proceed  unaccompanied  by  a 
military  force.  A  large  military  force  is  not  required,  but  the  presence 
of  a  certain  force  I  believe  will  be  found  to  be  indispensable  lor  the 
security  of  the  country,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  preserve  peace. 

The  number  of  the  Indians  dwelling  in  the  extensive  country  which 
lies  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  Dominion 
territory  has  been  much  exaggerated.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  accurate  Indian  census,  but  having  made  every  inquiry  during  last 
summer  on  this  point,  whilst  travelling  through  the  country,  frointho^e 
most  competent  to  judge,  I  doubt  if  there  are  more  than  ianu 

Indians  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  Dominion  territory,  between 
Fort  Garry  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  south  of  the  Sub- Arctic  1-  orcst, 
and  north  of  the  International  Boundary  Line,  the  total  1  raine  Indian 
population  amounting,  perhaps,  to  14,000  or  15,000  The^Indimis 

are  scattered  over  such  an  immense  extent  of  count  y  mnri 

like  a  formidable  combination  is  impossible  ;  most  oi  the  tubes,  n 
over,  have  been  hostile  to  one  another  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Plain  Crees,  the  two 
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strongest  tribes  of  Prairie  ccml^ever  concentrate 

fighting  men,  but  it  is  doul  long  remain  so  from 

such  a  number,  or  if  concentrated  that  they  _couia  Qf  the  Black_ 

the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsis  en •  0>ene&raHy  are  poorly  armed 
feet  have  breech-loadmg  rifles  th  I  wiU  be  readily 

and  badly  mounted.  Undei  tn  well-armed  and  disci- 

nnderstood  that  comparatively  small  be  cl  conld  easily 

plined  men  judiciously  pos  ec  °  ^  °  mounted  riflemen  armed 

maintain  military  supremacy.  A  body  ot  W  momn o 

with  breech-loading  rifles  is  a  01  nnc  a  including  non-com  - 

One  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  o50  strong,  i jaama  a 

missioned  Officers,  divided  into  companies  of  in  the 

forpp  to  siiDnort  Government  m  establishing  law  and  order  r 
Saskatchewan,  preserving  the  peace  of  the  north-west  territory,  an 
affording  protection  to  the  surveyors,  contractors,  and  railway  labour 
about  toAdertake  the  great  work  of  constructing  the  Dominion  Pacific 

K  Although  the  proposed  military  strength,  and  consequent  expense, 
may  appear  somewhat  considerable,  I  have  been  guided  by  every  c  n- 
sideration  of  economy  in  recommending  the  above  number.  It 
wiser  policy  and  better  economy  to  have  100  soldiers  too  many,  than 
one  man  too  few ;  the  great  extent  of  the  country,  and  detached  nature 
of  the  service,  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  only  thing  the  Indians  really  respect  and  will 
bow  to,  is  actual  power.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that  m  addition 
to  the  Indian  element,  there  is  a  half-breed  population  of  about  2,000 
souls  in  the  Saskatchewan,  unaccustomed  to  the  restraint  of  any 
government,  mainly  depending  as  yet  upon  the  chase  foi  subsistence, 
and  requiring  to  be  controlled  nearly  as  much  as  the  Indians.  If  it  be 
in  harmony,  therefore,  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  do  so,  I 
would  recommend  the  establishment  of  military  posts  at  the  following 
places,  strength  as  below : — 


Mounted  Riflemen. 

1.  At  Portage  de  la  Prairie,  50 ;  2.  at  Port  Ellice,  50;  8.  at  Port 
Carlton,  50;  4.  at  Port  Pitt,  50;  5.  at  Fort  Victoria,  50;  6.  at  Fort 
Edmonton,  100 ;  7.  at  Porcupine  Hill,  150  ;  total,  500.  With  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 

If  no  permanent  custom-house  and  military  post  is  established  at 
the  Porcupine  Hills,  then  the  strength  of  the  force  at  Edmonton  should 
he  250,  of  which  150  men  should  be  encamped  during  the  summer 
months  at  the  Porcupine  Hills,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  Boav  and  Belly 
rivers,  returning  to  Edmonton  for  the  winter ;  but  the  establishment 
of  a  custom-house  and  military  post  at  Porcupine  Hills,  is  of  far  more 
importance,  and  would  have  a  much  better  general  effect  towards 
securing  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  country  than  at  any  other  places 
named.  During  the  summer  months  a  detachment  of  50  men  from  this 
post  might  with  advantage  be  employed  in  improving  the  communi¬ 
cation  across  the  mountains  with  the  Kootanie  district  of  British 
Columbia. 
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It  would  be  necessary  that  each  of  the  companies  of  mounted  rifle 
men  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supportin,  “commun""  ; 

6  W1-th  a  feW  Carts’  entrenching  tools,  agricultural  implements’ 
seed  for  raising  corn,  and  some  cattle.  These  military  ports  would 
partake  of  the  character  of  military  settlements,  in  the  vidnrty  of  which 
many  settlers  would,  ere  long,  establish  themselves. 

it  would  be  very  desirable,  moreover,  that  a  medical  officer  should 
be  appointed  to  each  military  post,  and  his  duties  not  confined  to  the 
medical  charge  of  the  military  only,  but  extended  to  all  the  Indians  in 
the  vicinity.  Past  experience  has  proved  that  no  measure  is  better 
calculated  to  secure  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  Indian  tribes 
than  by  attending  to  their  wants  in  time  of  sickness,  and  supplying 
them  with  medical  aid. 


The  men  to  compose  the  corps  should  be  enlisted  to  serve  for  three 
years,  receiving  on  the  termination  of  the  engagement  (provided  they 
have  performed  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner) ,  the  same  amount 
of  land  as  is  granted  on  discharge  to  the  men  of  the  militia  in  Manitoba  ; 
I  would  recommend  that  the  corps  be  raised  by  volunteers  from  the 
active  militia.  It  would  be  desirable  to  attach  to  the  military  force  at 
each  post,  three  or  four  half-breeds,  or  Indians,  as  scouts,  who  could 
serve  as  interpreters,  and  would  usually  carry  the  mail. 

At  the  places  indicated  for  military  posts,  no  great  difficulty  would 
be  experienced,  or  expense  incurred,  in  hutting  the  men,  they  them¬ 
selves  performing  the  work,  or  an  arrangement  might  be  more  easily 
made  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  provide  barrack  accommo¬ 
dation  and  rations  at  the  different  posts  for  the  number  of  men 
required. 

In  the  event  of  this  proposed  arrangement  meeting  with  the  views  of 
Government,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  probable  expense  tlno 
would  be  incurred  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  militia 
force  proposed,  would  be  about  300,000  dols.  annually. 

I  would  further  beg  to  suggest,  if  it  be  decided  to  establish  any  chain 
of  military  posts,  that  for  the  first  year  the  soldiers  be  employed  in 
laying  down  a  telegraphic  wire  fromManitoba  towards  British  Columbia, 
if  not  required  to  hut  themselves. 

~FYoto  my  own  knowledge  and  observation  of  the  country,  I  think  t  hai 
if  proper  energy  be  used,  the  very  desirable  work  of  establishing  tele¬ 
graphic  communication,  from  Fort  Garry  through  Dominion  territory , 
with  British  Columbia,  could  be  carried  out  by  the  soldiers  in  one  or 
two  seasons.  I  would  further  observe  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
makino'  the  preliminary  arrangements.  The  men  and  horses  should,  it 
possible,  be  concentrated  at  Fort  Garry  in  the  month  ot  .May  or  June, 
their  equipment  forwarded  sooner,  and  the  companies  despat  elicit 
without  delay.  An  easy  and  agreeable  march  of  a  few  weeks  duration 
would  suffice  to  establish  them  in  the  respective  posts  of  occupation. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

With  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  militia  m  British  Columbia, 
it  is  recommended  that  one  Staff  Officer  as  Deputy  Adjut ant- Genera 
of  Militia  be  appointed  for  the  province,  as  soon  as  the  Govermn 
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— T  PBOV.OEB  resenttoappoint 

finds  it  convenient  to  do  so.  It  is  not  —  ^  ^ 

Brigade  Majors.  companies  of  riflemen  (  formation  of 

The  formation  ot  two  ou  R  mmended,  also  tne  101  ,> 

Victoria,  and  one  at  Nanaim  ^  Westminster,  another  a  0f 

one  company  of  nfleme-x  at  New  ' *  Westminster  battery 

Inlet  on  the  mainland,  and  tnat 

wri’son  artfflery  be  reorganized  Is  only  as  yet  about 

°  The  total  white  population  ot  and  45,000  Indians— the 

12  000.  There  are  about  4,000  ,f|ie  jndians  dwelling  in  the 

latter  mainly  dwelling  along  t  ie  numerons ;  the  policy  of  treating 
interior  of  British  Columbia i  are  i i  t _  settlers,  appears  to  have 

them  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  they 

succeeded  admirably.  Tto„  stores  have  recently  been  despatched 

from  England  direct  by  sea  to 

Victoria,  for  the  equipment  of  the  militia  of  the  province 

1,000  Snider  Enfield  rifles. 

1,000  sets  of  accoutrements. 

1,000  rifle  uniforms. 

1,000  great  coats. 

300,000  rounds  of  ammunition. 

GO  tents. 

20  targets  complete,  with  flags. 

100  camp  kettles.  ,  , 

1,000  knapsacks  complete,  with  mess  tins  and  straps.  , 

It  is  very  desirable  with  a  view  to  ultimate  economy  as  well  as  present 
efficiencv  that  some  building  be  acquired  in  Victoria  to _  serve  as  an 
armoury  and  storeroom,  and  that  a  storekeeper  be  appointed  to  the 

charge  of  this  public  property  without  delay.  .  , 

I  submit,  with  this  Report,  a  map  of  the  north-west  provinces  ancl 
territories  of  the  Dominion,  showing  the  route  which  I  followed  across 
the  continent;  the  places  recommended  for  military  posts  are  marked, 
and  the  point  where  it  is  stated  that  United  States’  smugglers  have 
established  a  post  at  the  junction  of  the  Bow  and  Belly  Rivers,  is  also 
shown. 

The  portion  of  territory  north  of  the  49tli  parallel,  and  west  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  the  “Dawson  Route”  now  claimed  by  the 
United  States’  authorities,  and  which  intersects  the  present  Canadian 
line  of  communication  with  Manitoba  and  the  important  territories  of 
the  north  west  is  shaded  dark.  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  ROBERTSOR-ROSS, 

Colonel  Commanding  the  Militia  of  Canada, 
and  Adjutant- General  of  Militia. 

Head-quarters, 

Ottawa,  17th  March,  1873. 

this  Report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  now  in 

Session. 


P.  R.  R. 


Monday,  March  31st,  1873. 


Majok-General  SCHOMBERG,  C.B„  R.M.A.,  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  Royal  Marines,  in  the  Chair. 


NAMES  of  MEMBERS  who  joined  the  Institution  between  the  2GLh  and  31-< 

March,  1873. 

ANNUAL. 

Cotton,  C.  McClintock,  Major  20th  Hussars. 

Carr,  Eredk.  S.,  Captain  5th  Punjab  Cavalry. 

Hay  ter,  A.  D.,  Lieut. -Colonel  London  Lille  Brigade. 

Maxwell,  Patrick,  Lieut. -Colonel  Bengal  Staff'  Corps. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MONCRIEFF  SYSTEM  OF 
MOUNTING  ORDNANCE. 


By  Lieutenant  T.  English,  R.E. 

In  the  paper  which  I  have  the  honour  of  reading  to-night,  I  do  not 
pioposc  to  enter  into  any  of  the  mechanical  questions  connected  with 
Major  Moncrieff’s  invention,  but  only  to  consider  the  subject  from  tin 
point  of  view  of  an  engineer,  who  has  to  fortify  a  given  position,  h 
such  a  case,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  determine  what  is 
the  best  type  of  works  to  erect,  and  it  is  to  this  problem,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  coast  defence,  that  I  would  call  yonr  attention. 

At  the  outset  of  my  paper,  too,  I  would  carefully  guard  myself 
against  offering  an  adverse  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Major  Moncrieff’s 
or  of  any  analogous  system,  as  applied  to  mounting  ordnance  on  works 
intended  to  resist  land  attack,  and  where  earth  is  the  only  material 
available. 

In  unstrengthened  earthen  parapets,  the  embrazure  system  becomes 
more  and  more  dangerous,  as  the  power  of  rifled  sliell-gnns  grows 
larger.  The  objections  to  it  are  too  many  and  too  well  known  to  be 
worth  repeating ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  some  barbette  system,  with 
an  unbroken  parapet,  must  be  substituted  for  it.  Major  Moncrieff’s 
carriage,  although  it  does  not  reduce  the  target  presented  to  high  angle 
fire,  still  allows  of  so  much  more  horizontal  protection  than  the 
ordinary  barbette  carriage,  as,  wherever  its  use  is  practicable,  fully  to 
compensate  for  the  extra  weight,  cost,  and  complication  involved. 

For  coast  defence,  however,  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  the 
adoption  of  Major  Moncrieff’s  system  of  mounting  ordnance,  have 
generally  been  founded  upon  the  ideal  case  of  a  duel  between  a  single 
gun  in  a  shore -battery  and  a  single  gun  on  board  ship  ;  and  too  little 
consideration  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  various  powers  ol 
offence  of  a  powerful  fleet. 


